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WIELAND: | good that would arise from the virtuous use | domestic pleasures; he must deprive his 
: ? of it. Hence, Wieland, in forbearing to || wife of her companion, and his children of 


| | 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. | claim his own, withheld all the positive fe- | a father and instructor, and all for what? 
licity that would accrue to his vassals from | For the ambiguous advantages which over- 
his success, and hazarded all the misery | grown wealth and flagitious tyranny have 
that would redound from a less enlightened | to bestow? For a precarious possession 


An American Tale. 


BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


( Continued from page 26.) proprietor. _ in a land of turbulence and war! Advan- 
~ _ It was easy for my brother to repel these | tages, which will not certainly be gained, 
CHAPTER V. arguments, and to show that no spot en the || and of which the acquisition, if it were sure, 
Some time had elapsed when there hap- j globe enjoyed equal security and liberty to } is necessarily distant. 
pened another occurrence, still more re- | that which he at present inhabited. That)! Pleyel was enamoured of his scheme on 





markable. Pleyel, on his return from Eu- || if the Saxons had nothing to fear from mis- | account of its intrinsic benefits, but, like- 
rope, brought information of considerable || government, the external causes of havoc || wise, for other reasons. His abode at 
importance to my brother. My ancesters || and alarm were numerous and manitest.— Leipsig made that country appear to him 
were noble Saxons, and possessed large do- || The recent devastations committed by the | like home. He was connected with this 
mains in Lusatia. The Prussian wars had |, Prussians furnished a specimen of these.— | place by many social ties. While there, 
destroyed those persons, whose right to H The horrors of war would always impend } he had‘not escaped the amorous contagion. 
these estates precluded my brother’s.— | over them, till Germany were seized and | But the lady, though her heart was im- 


é>e a . . {| ° ae . . ‘ 
Pleyel had been exact in his inquiries, and divided by Austrian and Prussian tyrants; | pressed in his favour, was compelled to be- 


° } ° 
had discovered that, by the law of male- an event which he strongly suspected was stow her hand upon another. Death had 
primogeniture, my brother’s claims were | at no great distance. 


7 . . . lie . - 
superior to those of any other person now | Considerations aside, was it laudable to | invited by the lady herself to retura.— 
| . . 
living. Nothing was wanting but his pre- || grasp at wealth and power even when they | This he was of course determined to do, 


But setting these | removed this impediment, and he was now 


sence in that country, and a legal applica- | were within our reach? Were not these! but was anxious to obtain the company of 


tion to establish this claim. ‘the two great sources of depravity? What || Wieland; he could not bear to think of an 
Pleyel strenuously recommended this f security had he, that in this change of place | eternal separation from his present asso- 


measure. The advantages he thought at- ! and condition, he should not degenerate | ciates. Their interest, he thought, would 


tending it were numerous, and it would ar- || into a tyrant and voluptuary? Power and | be no less promoted by the change than 
I Hence he was importunate and 


gue the utmost folly to neglect them. Con-| riches were chiefly to be dreaded on ac-) his own. 


| 


. . ® , ’ 4 1" =) y ; ' . 3 ie > iF i - 
trary to his expectation he found my bro- |, count of their tendency to deprave the pos- | indefatigable ia his arguments and solicita 


ther averse to the scheme. Slight efforts,|sessor. He held them in abhorrence, not |) tions. 


E ‘ ; 
he at first thought would subdue his reluc- only as instruments of misery to others, but } He knew that he could not hope for 


e e . . . ° . - >. ) . 4 
tance; but he found this aversion by no | him on whom they were eta mine or his sister’s ready concurrence in 
means slight. The interest that he took } Besides, riclies were comparative, and was || this scheme. Should the subject be men- 


in the happiness of his friend and his sis- } he not rich already? He lived at present! tioned to us, we should league our efforts 


ter, and his own partiality to the Saxon ‘in the bosom of security and luxury. All | against him, and strengthen that reluctance 
soil, from which he had likewise sprung, || the instruments of pleasure, on which his jin Wieland which already was sufliciently 
and where he had spent several years of|/ reason or imagination set any value, were | difficult to conquer. He, therefore, apx~ 
his youth, made him redouble his exertions | within his reach. But these he must fore- ‘iously concealed from us his purpose. It 
to win Wieland’s consent. For this end | go, for the sake of advantages which, what- | Wieland were previously enlisted in his 
he employed every argunent that his in- }ever were Wicir value, were as yet uncer- | calise, he would find it a less difficult task 
vention could suggest. He painted, in at-| tain. In pursuit of an imaginary addition | to overcome our aversion. My brother 
tractive colours, the state of manners and |! to his wealth, he must reduce himself to | was silent on this subject, because he be- 
government in that country, the security of | poverty, he must exchange present certain- | lieved himself in no danger of changing 
rivil rights, and the freedom of religious || ties for what was distant and contingent ; _ his opinion, and he was willing to save us 
sentiments. He dwelt on the privileges of | for who knows not that the law is a sys-! from any uneasiness. The mere meution 
wealth and rank, and drew from the ser-|| tem of expense, delay, aud uncertainty ?— of such a scheme, and the possibility of 
vile condition of one class, an argument in If he should embrace this scheme, it would } his embracing it, he knew, would conside- 
favour of his scheme, sinte the revenue and f lay him under the necessity of making a i rably impair our tranquillity. 

power annexed to a German principality } voyage fo Europe, and remaining for a cer- } One day, about three weeks subsequent 
afford so large a field for benevolence.— | tain period, separate from his family. He to the pynerncee call, it was agreed oe 
The evil flowing from this power, in ma- | must undergo the perils and discomforts of the family should be my guests. Seldom 
Zignant hands, was proportioned to the | the ocean; he must divest himself of all i had a day been passed by us, of myre se- 
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rene enjoymeut. Pleyel had promised us 
his company, but we did not, see him till 
the sua had nearly declined. He brought 
with him a countenance that betokened 
disappointment and vexation. He did not 
wait for our inquiries, but immediately ex- 
plained the cause. Two days before a 
packet had arrived from Hamburgh, by 
which he had flattered himself with the ex- 
pectation of receiving letters, but no letter, 
had arrived. I never saw him so much 
subdued by an untoward event. His 
thoughts were employed in accounting for 
the silence of his friends. He was seized 
with the torments of jealousy, and suspect- 
ed nothing less than the infidelity of her to 
whom he had devoted his heart. The si- 
lence must have been concerted. Her sick- 
‘ness, or absence, or death, would have in- 
creased the certainty of some one’s having 
written. No supposition could be formed 
but that his mistress had grown indifferent, 
or that she had transferred her affections to 
another. The miscarriage of a letter was 
hardly within the reach of possibility. — 
From Leipsig to Hamburgh, and trom 
Hamburgh hither, the coaveyance was ex- 
posed to no hazard. 


He had been so long detained in Ameri- | 


ea chiefly in consequence of Wieland’s 
aversion to the scheme which he proposed. 
He now became more impatient than ever 
to return to Europe. When he reflected 
that, by his delays, he had probably for- 
feited the affections of his mistress, his sen- 
Sations amounted to agony. It only re- 
mained, by his speedy departure, to repair, 
if possible, or prevent so intolerable an evil. 
Already he had half resolved to embark in 
this very ship, which, he was informed, 
would set out in a few weeks on her return. 

Meanwhile he determined to make a 


new attempt to shake the resolution of 


Wieland. The evening was somewhat ad- 
vanced when he invited the latter to walk 
abroad with him. The invitation Was tic- 
cepted, and they left Catherine, Louisa, and 
me, to amuse ourselves by the best means 
im our power. During this walk, Pleyel 
renewed the subject that was nearest his 
heart. He re-urged all his former argu- 
ments, and placed them in more forcible 
lights. 

They promised to return shortly; but 
hour after hour passed, and they made noi 
their appearance. Engaged in sprightly 
conversation, it was not tillthe clock struck 

“twelve shat we were reminded of the Japse 





| and prognogtics relative to your absence.” 
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| of time. ‘The absence of our fricnds ex- 
‘cited some uneasy apprehensions. We 
were expressing our fears, and comparing 
‘our conjectures as to what might be the 
' cause, when they entered together. There 
were indications in their countenances that 
struck me mute. These were unnoticed by 
Catherine, who was eager to express her 
surprize and curiosity at the length of their 
walk. As they listened to her, I remarked 
that their surprize was not less than ours. 
They gazed in silence on each other, and 
on her. I watched their looks, but could 
not understand the emotions that were writ- 
/ten in them. 

These appearances diverted Catherine’s 
inquiries into anew channel. What did 
they mean, she asked, by their silence, and 
‘by their thus gazing wildly at each other, 
and at her? Pleyel profited by this hint, 
, and assuming an air of indifference, framed 
some trifling excuse, at the same time dart- 
ing significant glances at Wieland, as if to 
caution him against disclosing the truth.— 
|My brother said nothing, but delivered 
‘himself up to meditation. I likewise was 
: silent, but burned with impatience to fathom 
this mystery. Presently my brother and 
his wife, and Louisa, returned home.— 
Pleyel proposed, of his own accord, to be 
my guest forthe night. This circumstance, 
in addition to those which preceded, gave 
new edge to my wonder. 

As soon as we were left alone, Pleyel’s 
countenance assumed an air of seriousness, 
and even consternation, which I had never | 
before beheld in him. The steps with 
which he measured the floor, betokened the 
trouble of his thoughts. My inquiries were 
suspended by the hope that he would give 
me the information that I wanted without 
the importunity of questions. I waited 
some time, but the confusion of his thoughts 
appeared in no degree to abate. At length 
I mentioned the apprehensions which their 
unusual absence had occasioned, and which 
were increased by their behaviour since 
their return, and solicited an explanation. 
{fe stopped when I began to speak, and 
looked steadfastly at me. When I bad 
done, he said to me, in a tone which faul- 
tered through the vehemence of his emo- 
tions, “ How were you employed during 
our absence?” In turning over the Del- 
la Crusca dictionary, and talking on differ- 
ent subjects; but just before your entrance, 
we were tormenting ourselves with omens 
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** Catherine was with you the whole time >” 
“ Yes,” “ But are you sure?” « Most 
sure. She was not absent a moment.” 
He stood for a time, as if to assure himself 
of my sincerity. ‘Then, clenching his 
hands, and wildly lifting them above his 
head, “ Lo!” cried he, “ I have news to 
tell you. ‘The Baroness de Stolberg is 
dead ?” 

This was her whom he loved. I was 
not surprized at the agitations which he 
betrayed. “ But how was the information 
procured? How was the truth of this 
news connected with the circumstance of 
Catherine’s remaining in our company ?” 
He was for some time inattentive to my 
questions. When he spoke, it seemed 
merely a continuation of the reyerie into 
which he had been plunged. 

“ And yet it might be a mere deception, 
But could both of us in that case have been 
deceived? A rare and prodigious coinci- 
dence! Barely not impossible. And yet, 
if the accent be oracular— Theresa is dead. 
No, no,” continued he, covering his face 
with his hands, and in a tone half broken 
into sobs, “ I cannot believe it. She has 
not written, but if she were dead the faith 
ful Bertrand would have given me the ear- 
liest information. And yet, if he knew his 
master, he must have easily guessed at the 
effect of such tidings. In pity to me he 
was silent.” 

“ Clara, forgive me; to you, thissbeha- 
viour is mysterious. I will explain as well 
as Lam able. But say not a word to Ca- 
therine. Her strength of mind is inferior 
to your’s. She will, besides, have more 
reason to be startled. She is Wieland’s 
angel.” 

Pleyel proceeded to inform me, for the 
first time, of the scheme which he had 
pressed, with so much earnestness, on my 
brother. He enumerated the objections 
which had been made, and the industry 
with which he had endeavoured to confute 
them. He mentioned the effect upon his 
resolutions produced by the failure of @ 
letter. “ During our late walk,” continued 
he, “I introduced the subject that was 
nearest my heart. I re-urged all my former 
arguments, and placed them in more forci- 
ble lights. Wieland was still refractory. 
He expatiated on the perils of wealth and 
power, on the sacredness of conjugal and 
parental duties, and the happiness of me- 
diocrity. 

* No wonder that the time passed, uns 
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perceived, away. Our whole souls were 
engaged in this cause. Several times we 
came to the foot of the rock; as soon as 
we perceived it, we changed our course, 
but never failed to terminate our circuitous 
and devious ramble at this spot. At length 
your brother observed, ‘ We seem to be 
led hither by a kind of fatality. Since we 
are so near, let us ascend and rest ourselves 
awhile. If you are not weary of this ar- 
gument we will resume it there.’ 
(To be continued.) 
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| kind reception; because he may be /ed, || with respect to a passionate husband ; and 
but will not be driven. | indeed this character is much more tolera- 
I shall here only prescribe the means of ‘ble than the preceding. A man of this 
curing this vice, which was used with suc- || complexion is as often pleased without rea- 
cess by a lady, which I have read of some- ison, as he is angry without cause. If you 
where. This lady was famous for scold- | only let him have his way, in half an hour 
ing her husband whenever he came home| the raging madman will be converted into 
in liquor, which was not seldom; and on! the most complaisant, good-natured thing 
her communicating to a friend her wishes || ™aginable. Certain it is, that he is apt to 
of reclaiming him, was advised to hold in i rip open old wounds in the height of his 
‘her mouth a large spoonful of the water of; fury, and utter most provoking and aggra- 
a certain spring, as soon as ever she saw , Vating things; but then he apologizes most 
her husband intoxicated, and there to keep | politely for them afterwards, and declares 








—_—_—_—___ — 
it for an hour or two. She practised this 


advice ; her husband was cured of drink- 
ing and she of scolding. When, on thank- 
ing her friend for discovering to her the 
secret virtue of the water, she was iaform- 
ed, that any other water would have done 

Her good sense readily instructed her, || equally well; that its virtue consisted in 
that a silent example, and an easy unre- || keeping her silent, and that alone had 
pining behaviour, will always be more per-| wrought the cure. 
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ADVICE TO MARRIED LADIES. 
ft —— dare jura moritas.” Hor. ars. poet. v. 398. 


(Coneluded from page 29.) 





suasive than the severity of lectures and|| 4. Il/-nature.-—There is such a similar-| 


admonitions; and that there is so much/! ity in the management of these bad dispo- 
pride interwoven in the make of human) sitions, that I am inclined to think who- 
nature, that an obstinate man must only| ever adopts one, will be sufficiently quali- 
take the hint from another, and then be) fied to give a favourable turn to any disa- 
left to advise and correct himself. Thus | greeableness she may meet with in her hus- 
by an artful train of management, and un- ! band’s temper. <A gentle sweetness of dis- 
seen persuasions, having at first brought } position in the wife will ever prevail:more 
him not to dislike, and at length to be pleas-|| than all the violent shrews and noisy ter- 





' 
ed with, that which otherwise he would) magants in Christendom. Let us suppose , 


| . 
not have borne to hear of, she then knew } an ill-natured, morose, sullen husband be 


. | . . 
how to press and secure this advantage, by || your misfortune. In this case, be very 


approving it as his thought, and seconding ! careful to avoid saying or doing any thing: 


it as his proposal. By this means she has || that may excite that gloomy sourness ; and 
gained an interest in some of his leading | if the foul fiend already rage in his breast, 
passions, and made them accessary to his || though raised by other means, endeavour 
reformation. by all the gentlest, sweetest motives you 


3. Intoxication.—The same mildness || can devise, to soften the savage rigour of 





| that he meant nothing by what his passion 
urged him to say. Thus far he sins ina 
| storm, and repents in a calm. 

' 


** Our passions gone, and reason on her throne ; 

Amaz'd we see the mischiefs we have done. 

After a storm, and when the winds are laid, 

| The calm sea wonders at the wrecks it made.” 
“hee 





| But the rage of a passionate husband 
| often subjects him to inconveniences, espe- 
cially when it is directed to those who are 
| not inclined to accept of his submission. 
| The duty of the wife, perhaps, may be 
|| learned from the conduct of the lovely 
| Laura towards her beloved Edwin. 

1 _Edwin isa gentleman of capital fortune, 
| genteel in person, polite in address, accom- 
| plished in manners, open aad generous iv 
disposition; his heart feels for the distress- 
es of others ; he rewards merit with a libe- 
‘ral hand: he makes the strictest honour 
i the rule of all his actions ; nor would he do 
}a mean one to save a thousand dollars.— 
| Yet, with all these virtues, he is sudject to 
such violence of passion, that he ingenuous- 
‘ly acknowledges, there is scarce a week 
|, passes but he does or says something that 
he is afterwards sorry for. Notwithstand- 


and submission is proper to be observed ||the tyrant. You will easily discover the | ing which, from the sweetness of Laura’s 
in case your husband should be too fond of |! tenderest part of the wound, and it will be|) disposition, they are the most perfect pate 
liquor. To oppose a drunkard is to op- || unpardonable in you to touch: it in the)j tern of conjuga! felicity I ever met with. 


pose a madman, or to raise a storm in order | slightest manner. When the mind is sore, 
to smooth the surface of a rapid tide. A'|/every thing is apt to gall it. 


! Sometimes Laura has mentioned her intén- 


he mest || tions of paying an afternoon’s visit, before 


recourse to drinking is too often the fatal || skilful surgeon must not presume to search || she has observed that something has rafiled 


remedy of conjugal dissentions. Ifa wile it, much fess will it bear the rough hand || Edwin’s temper, when his reply, that he 


behaves ill to a man of sensibility, he quits || that chafed it. Let nature have its course, 
his house for the sake of tranquillity, and || eed the black humour will work out.— 
very frequently resorts to intemperance to ] Then, indeed, a healing balsam may be of 
drown the keenness of his reflections. To || service,though a sharp tincture would make 
treat him, therefore, with harsh language, || the wound bleed afresh. If, then, your 
and greet his retarn liome with sullen looks || husband be peevish and morose, be you 
and froward behaviour, is to make that al vigilantly attentive and pleasingly submis- 
necessity which would otherwise be only a sive; if he be sullen, let a pensive silence, 
reclaimable habit. A wife should rather i and an anxious concern, express an uneasi- 
-suffer his impertinences with a smile, than |, ness at his change of temper. 

provoke his ungovernable rage by an un- | 5. Anger.—Our rule still holds good 








| shall drink tea at home, is a sufficient pre- 
| vention ; her answer (with the greatest 
\ cheerfulness) is, very well, my dear, I shall 
{ make tea for you. When he is angry, she 
| says nothing, lest she shauld say something 
| amiss. Every thing that may occasion his 
anger she assiduously endeavours to re- 
move. If any of the servants have com- 
| mitted a fault she hides it from him, kuow- 
| ing how easily he is inflamed, and how un- 


,governable is his passion. From such 


——————— 
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sweet attention, such: endearing deport- 
ment, she has so far wrought upon the 
mind of Edwin, that if any sudden acci- 
dent has thrown him into a passion before 
her, he immediately retires, lest it should 
be painful to the amiable woman. Hence 
their house is a scene of bliss, rarely to be 
met with, and themselves as rare an in- 
stance of the purest affection. | 
6. Jealousy.—The last character which | 
I shall introduce is the jealous husband.— | 
I would premise, that, although love is not | 
heightened by jealousy, yet that it may not 
be prejudicial to the most ardent affection, 
to have now and then a small mixture of 
disquietude. Uninterrupted fondness would | 
grow into a habit, and be known only by | 
the name: here jealousy, as it generally | 
proceeds from the force of affection, would | 
be an excellent monitor to the wife, to re- 
double her affections to the man whose un- 
just surmises are the effect of his love, and 
who would be doubly enamoured to observe 
that pleasing solicitude, which a virtuous 
woman must discover in her endeavours to 
wipe off so sad a stain. To be careless of 




















be innocent, is a certain way to confirm his 
suspicions, and totally estrange his affec- 
tions. Every cause of complaint should | 
be removed, every suspected action should |: 
be laid open to him, and submitted to his 
strictest scrutiny; every thing that bears) 
the shadow of displeasing him in so tender | 
a matter, should be given up. A soul tor-| 
tured with jealousy should be cured with) 
the softest lenitives; corrosive medicines 
would irritate to madness, and exclude all | 
hopes of cure. The repose of the husband. 
and the honour of the wife, are equally in-| 
terested in removing the imputation. The 





pride of the wife, from the consciousness | 


of her innocence, may be the means of 
ruining her reputation in the eyes of the | 


world, and fixing a lasting stigma on her | 


iunocent children. Nay, this haughtiness | 
of heart too often, from a spirit of revenge, | 


peculiar to pride, prompts her to the abso-| 
lute commission of what was before only’ 


‘suspected, and plaages her into all the hor- | 
rors of infamy and guilt. 

I shall conclude by advising you, what-'| 
ever disappoints or troubles you may meet | 
with in the nuptual state, never to declare 
to the world your sufferings. Such a con- 


out, and with whom she might put in prac- 


| to Bath, whither she accompanied him.— 


‘none. If you cannot remedy your own | 


misfortunes, never hope for it in others, but 
suffer in private, and wait with a becoming 


fortitude for better times. 
EGIDIUS. 
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HISTORY OF MARIA MARCHMONT. 


Maria Marchmont was a fine girl, in the 
strictest sense of the word; the symmetry 
of her shape, her fine eyes, musical voice, 
and above all, the pleasing smile she al- 
ways wore, which indicated the greatest 











good nature, inspired every one at first 
sight with an involuntary prepossession in 
her favour. She lived with an uncle and| 
guardian, a Mr. Bewman, whio doated on! 
her, and who had spared no pains to ren- 
der the fair Maria as complete as education 
could make her. With these accomplish- 
ments, added to a genteel fortune, we may 
easily suppose she did not want for suitors. 
Maria had too much sensibility to be un- 
susceptible of the tender passion ; and the 
number of novels she read (of which she 
was very fond) stamped on her youthful | 





\ breast impressions of the most romantic | 
undeceiving him, because you may really kind. She carefully sought among her ad- |) appeared struck with her appearance, and 


mirers for some Sir Harry or Sir Charles, | 
whom our modern novels are never with- 


tice some of the pretty inventions which 
she so greatly admired in those polite in- 
structors. However, among all those who. 
solicited her hand, she could find none who 
were possessed of such heroic sentiments, | 
as to carry on a clandestine courtship, and | 
steal a marriage when they had an oppor- 
tunity of addressing her openly. ‘They all | 
threw out such hints about fortune, and so. 
forth, as disgusted her so much, that though 
her uncle had generously given her free | 
choice of a husband, and though several | 
coronets (some temptation to a girl of eigh- 





teen) had enrolled themselves in the list of 
her admirers, she refused every offer ; and 
the liberty vested in her of choosing for 
herself, instead of giving her pleasure, per- 
plexed her: it was too much in the com- 
mon way to suit her inclination. Tired 
with the importunities of her lovers, she 
was glad when the season invited her uncle 


All Bath resounded with her praises; co- 
pies of verses, and acrostics, sprung up like 











duct can be of no service; but it-may do! 
you aninjury. You will be pitied by some, || 
~made abject by others ; but assisted by { 


|| them all, and an increase of her vanity the 


mushrooms ; but their authors had the mo: 
tification to find her heart proof against 


only eflect they produced. She was termed 


ithe fair insensible: but a Mr. Bellamy 
Hones means at the rooms one night, to 
render that epithet misplaced. His per. 
son was elegant, and the flattering defe. 
rence he paid her, attracted her notice.— 
| From the moment the artful Bellamy per- 
ceived he was noticed, he assumed a grave 
countenance ; an expressive sigh, which 
now and then escaped him, and his appa- 
rent absence of mind raised a strange per- 
turbation in Maria’s breast. He was of 
her card party; he lost deal, revoked, in 
short, showed every sign of a distracted 
mind. <A kind of sympathy operated on 
her, and she returned him sigh for sigh.— 
In fine, she pretended illness, and gave Bel- 
lamy an opportunity of accompanying her 
home in her carriage, where he made such 
| good use of his disjointed sentences, that 
Maria gave him leave tw hope. She re- 
tired to rest, but her lover’s idea haunted 
her in her sleep. In the morning the assi- 
duous Bellamy waited on her, (her uncle 
was out) he walked into the parlour; and 
Maria, having set off her charms to the 
best advantage, came down to him. He 








it was some time before he could recover 
himself enough to “ hope she had not 
caught cold the preceding evening.” An 
interesting conversation ensued ; towards 





the close of which he flung himself at her 
feet, and professed the most ardent passion 
for her. Maria’s heart danced with pleas 
sure at the sound, yet she concealed her 
‘transports. He told her he was unskilled 
in the business of love; begged an excuse 
for his abruptness ; and, in fine, got her to 
| acknowledge he was not indifferent to her. 
By means of a faithful confidant, the lovers 
had frequent opportunities of seeing each 
other. Maria thought herself completely 


' 


| happy, as Bellamy seemed to possess those 


lexalted sentiments which she had long 
sought for in vain in a lover. She care- 
fully studied to conceal her sentiments from 
Mr. Bowman; but envy counteracted her 
endeavours, and her rivals whispered in 
his ear, that his nieee was forming an im- 
prudent connexion with a man whose fami- 
ly, fortune, and situation, were entirely un- 
known. Alarmed at this piece of intelli- 
yence, he one day said to her, “* My dear 
Maria, you are sensible how much | am 
interested in your welfare, and how far I 
have trusted to your prudence in choosing 
a partner for life. Out of the number of 








| your lovers I could fix on several whose 
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Before they had travelled ten | 


Re eee eer 


| wark of our repalic. The reviews are all 


your acceptance, and eligible in the eyes | miles, the carriage was stopt by a single | ‘original, and it appears on the first of every 
of the world; yet from a conviction how | highwayman, genteelly dressed, and well | month. 


much the bene iness of a young person de- | 


/mounted with a mask. He demanded | 


“In the course of his narfative, which 


pends on having their inclination consulted | their money, and the servant, who rode | is given in the form of a diary, he intro- 
in marriage, I have been contented to fore- | behind, and who was armed, telling him ‘duces several interesting anecdotes, illus- 
go the authority of a guardian, or even of- | they should not be robbed, he discharged | trative of the perils attending the first set- 
fered a sentiment in opposition to yours. la pistol at the faithful domestic, who re-| | tlement of a new country, and the heroism 


Sorry I am to be obliged to object against | |turned the fire. 


your proceedings, if what I have heard is} 
true. A cloud surrounds Bellamy’s cha-| 
racter which must be dispelled, ere I con- | 
sent to an acquaintance, which, when form- 
ed with so agreeable a young fellow as him, | 

may produce sentiments of the most tender | 
kind. I expect no answer, Maria, your | 
own sense will suggest the proper reflec-| 
tions.” With these words he left her.— 
Maria, it is true, was a little surprised ; but | 
so far from having any thoughts of retract-, 
ing, it inspired her with the most favoura-| 
ble idea for Bellamy. She now fancied | 
herself a real heroine of romance: accord-, 


ing to the rule in those cases, a letter was 


inmediately despatched to Bellamy, ap-. 
pointing an interview, which took place. ! 
He, knowing her foible, assured her she | 
would have no reason to repent her par-_ 
tiality for him; that his father was a_per- 
son of high rank and fortune, which would | 
come to him immediately on his decease : 


but that his birth was concealed for par- | 
This was touching the | 
Maria began to fancy he | have saved her. 


ticular reasons. 
right string 


| 





The whole contents of | 
the blunderbuss lodged in the unhappy | 
youth’s body. He fell, groaned, and died. | 
The discharge of the fire-arms alarmed the | 
neighbourhood, and on the country people | 
coming with lights, they began to examine | 
the body. Maria, till now half dead with | 
fear, taking courage at seeing so many peo-| 
ple, lifted up her eyes, and casting them 


jon the dead man’s face, perceived it was | 


Bellamy. She shrieked and swooned.— | 
When she came to herself, shame succeed- | 
ed to grief and surprise: she hardly dared 
look Mr. Bowman in the face; and trem-, 
bled to think on the danger she had es-) 
caped. Her uncle was too generous to, 
upbraid her with her fault, as he hoped her | 
good sense would lead her to profit by ex-| 
perience. He was not deceived; ane 
'! shuddered on reflecting how near she was | 
being united for life with an outcast of so- 
ciety; and feit the greatest detestation for 


books, which inspired sentiments so dan- | 
gerous to young minds, and from the bad 
effects of which nothing but a miracle could | 


She confessed her re- || 


\ and he fell from his horse. 


displayed by the early emigrants to the 
wilds of the west. Even within a few 
years, especially during the late war with 
England, the inhabitants of our frontier set- 
tlements were exposed to great danger from 
Savage hostility, and some instances are re- 
corded of almost miraculous preservation, 
from the most imminent hazard. 

**¢ The case of one young man is ton 
extraordinary to be omitted. Riding out 
to hunt cattle, he passed near Indians in 
ambush, who shot him through the body, 
As the sava- 
ges advanced to scalp him, he recovered 
from the shock ; ran with his utmost speed, 
warmly pursuec ; and, in the moment ot 
extremity when his strength and breatie 
(failed him, his horse, which had 
behind, came up on tull gallop, and allowed 
/him to remount. He effected his escape, 
recovered from his wound, and is now liv- 


loitered 


H tune 9 99 
ing. 
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Cc ARDIN AL DE LU YNES. 


The pride of the ecclesiastics of France, 
appears by the following anecdote:—M. 


might be nateh prince in disguise; it fired || | pentance to her uncle, and to evince the | ge Conflans joked with the Cardinal de 
ler romantic imagination, and she opened | sincerity of it, soon after married an amia- || _ Luynes, because he had a chevalier of the 


her heart to him. 


herself; that her fortune was in her own | 


hands; and that, in fine, she placed such a | her a just claini to that of a happy woman. 


confidence in him, that she was ready to go || 


off with him to Scotland the next day.— | 


Bellamy was transported at the news; he 
seemed almost frantic with joy; but it was 
soon interrupted by a knocking at the door, 
Bellamy retreated down a pair of back-|' 
stairs; and Mr. Bowman, on his entrance, 
acquainted his niece, that he was imme- 
diately summoned to London on indispen- 
sible business; that she, therefore, must 
prepare for the journey, which she must 
take in two tours. This was a dagger to}, 
Maria’s heart. She endeavoured to have 
an interview with her lover, but was too 
close watched; she had only time to tell 
him in a laconic billet, that their scheme 
was rendered abortive. At twelve o’clock 
at night Mr. Bowman and his fair ward 


| 
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Western Review, for October, published 


mendation, who, without dignifying her | 
with the titles of angel or goddess, gave | 





EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. 


From Thomas’ Travels in the Western Country. 


The following Anecdote, is extracted | 
‘from a Review of Thomas’ Travels in the |) 


in Lexington, Kentucky. It is a work of 
great merit, and of increasing reputation, | 
|and its strictures on the book we have men- | 
| tioned, are very judicious and temperate. | 
It is something singular that a place, but a 
fe w years since, uninhabited by a single | 
civilized being, should be one of the first | 
to take the lead in literature, and rank far | 
above our great city, in what constitutes | 
the chief glory of a nation, and more me 











ticularly in what we esteem the great bul-|ji 


She told him frankly t ble young man of Mr. Bowman’s recom-) order of St. Louis, for his train-bearer.— 
what had passed between her uncle and || 


| The proud prelate replied, that he always 
had one for this purpose; and the prede- 


_ cessor of this Chevalier bore the name and 


‘arms of the Conflans. It is a long while, 


‘answered the Marquis, since many unfor- 


‘tunate gentlemen in my family have been 
‘reduced a tirer le liable par la queue; a 
Gallic proverb to express extreme misery. 
His eminence was so confused at this live- 
ly reprimand, that he retired in haste, and 
'made the Duchess of Chevereux, at whose 
house he was, promise not to receive any 
more, a man of wit who did not respect a 
Cardinal. 


| 


A conceited young man asking Foote 
what apology he should make for not be- 
ing one of a party the day before, to which 
he hada card of invitation: ‘ Oh, my dear 
Sir!’ replied the wit; ‘say nothing about 
t: you were never missed.’ 
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ANECDOTES. 


Ferdusi.—At the close of the tenth, and | 


beginning of the eleventh centuries, Mah- 
mud reigned in the city of Gazna: be was 
supreme ruler of Zablestan, and part of 
Khorasan, and had penetrated very far in- 
to India, where by this time the religion 
and language of the Arabs and Persians 
had begun to prevail. Several poets were 
entertained in the palace of this monarch, 
among whom was Ferdusi, a native of Tus, 
or Meshed. ‘This most learned man, hap- 
pening to find a copy of famous o}d Persian 
- history, read with eagerness, and found it 
involved in fables, but bearing the marks 
of high antiquity: the most ancient part 
of it, and principally the war of Asrasiab 
and Kosru, or Cyrus, seemed to afford an 
excellent subject for an heroic poem, which 
he accordingly began to compose. Some 
of his episodes and descriptions were shown 
to the Sultan, who commended them ex- 
ceedingly, and ordered him to comprise the 
whole History of Persia in a series of epic 
poems. The poet obeyed; and, after the 
happiest exertion of his fancy and art, for 
near thirty years, he finished his work, 
which contained sixty thousand couplets in 
rhyme, all highly polished, with the spirit 
of our Dryden, and the sweetness of Pope. 
He presented an elegant transcript of his 
book to Mahmud, who coldly applauded 


his diligence, and dismissed him. Many 


months elapsed, Ferdusi heard no more of 


his work : he then took occasion to remind 
the king of it by some little epigrams, which 
he contrived to let fall in the palace; but, 
where an epic poem had failed, what effect 


could be expected from an epigram? At 


jength the reward came ; which consisted 
only of as many small pieces of money, as 
there were couplets in the volume. The 
high-minded poet could not brook this in- 
sult: he retired to his closet with bitter- 
ness.in his heart; where he wrote a most 
noble and animated invective against the 
Sultan, which he sealed up, and delivered 
to a courtier, who, as he had reason to sus- 
pect, was his greatest enemy, assuring him, 
that it was a diverting tale, and requesting 
him to give it to Mahmud, when any affair 
0 fs bad Success in war should make 
him more uneasy an@'splenetic than usual. 
Having thus given vent to his just indigna- 
tion, he left Gazna in the night, and took 
‘refuge in Bagdad, where the Caliph pro- 
tected him from the Sultan of Zablestan, 





———— 
——— 


| who demanded him in a furious and mena- 
cing letter. 

The work of Ferdusi remains entire, a 
glorious monument of Eastern genius and 
learning ; which, if ever it should be gene- 
rally understood in its original language, 
will contest the merit of invention with 
Homer himself, whatever be thought of its 
subject, or the arrangement of its incidents. 








Thurisserus, a man of infinite whim and 
madness, was the author of some works 
which sufficiently prove that his natural 
temper was not much to be relied on. The 
story of his golden nail is curious. Having 
worked away his fortune in alchymy, and 
finding his schemes vain, he had a mind at 
ence to get into the service of a certain 
prince, and to establish a character of him- 
self to all the world, as if possessed of the 
grand alchymical secret. To this purpose 
he declared, that he had found out a liquor 
which would immediately convert all me- 
tals plunged intoit into gold. The prince, 
the nobility of the place, and all the litera- 


the chymist having prepared a large nail, 
the half of which was iron, and the other 
half gold, well joined together, he coated 
over the gold part with a thin crust of iron, 
which he joined so nicely to the rest of the 
iron, that no eye could discover the fallacy. 
Having this ready, he placed his vessel of 
liquor on the table, which was no other than 
 esentson aqua fortis. ‘Then sending a ser- 
vant to a shop for some nails of the same 
kind, he, by an easy piece of legerdemain, 


amine them, and see that they were real 
nails, took out his own, and after turning it 
about before the company, plunged it half 
way into the liquor: a hissing and bubbling 
noise arose, and the aqua fortis immediate- 
ly dissolved, and washed off the iron coat, 
and the gold appeared. The nail was 
handed round to all the company, and final- 
ly delivered to the prince, in whose cabinet 
it now remains. The gold-maker was de- 
sired to dip more nails, and other things ; 
but he immediately threw away the liquor, 
telling them they had seen enough. He 
was made happy for the rest of his life ; but 
all the intreaties in the world could never 
get hint to make any more gold. 
= 

The generality of men, never judge of 

others, but by their reputation, or by their 











| fortune, E 


ti, were invited to see the experiment ; and || 


when he had desired the company to ex- |! 


= Seat ee 

'! Aremarkable instance of temerity in an 
English Soldier.—George Haslewood, an 
English soldier, having been taken in com. 
| pany with twenty-three Spaniards by prince 

Maurice, it was determined that eight of 
| them should be hanged, in requital for a 
like sentence that had been made by Al. 
bert, the Archduke, upon some Holland. 
ers, and that it should be decided by lot on 
whom the punisment should fall. The 
Englishman happily drew his deliverance ; 
|but one Spaniard expressed great reluc- 
|tance and terror of mind, when he put his 
hand into the helmet to try his fate, not so 
much in fear of death, as an antipathy to 
such an unnatural decision, in which he 
might make his own destroy ‘himself, and 
be executed for the guilt of others, or ac. 
quitted for no innecence of his own. The 
Englishman consented to take what money 
he had, and stand to the chance for him, 
The Judges consented also to this request, 
as that of a fool or a madman, who deserved 
not the life he had so providentially obtain. 
ed. Yet, such his fortune was, that he 
drew himself safe. When he was asked, 
why he would put his life in such danger 
again for the safety of another, and after 
such a signal escape, so presumptuously te 
hazard it a second time? Because, said 
he, I thought I had a bargain of it; for, 
considering that I daily expose myself for 
the value of sixpence, I thought I might, 
with much more reason, venture it for 
twelve crowns. 











The Emperor Paul, when one day tr 
velling from Tzarsko-selo to Gatshina, ol 
which the road was in the middle of a 
marshy forest, he suddenly recollected 
something,and ordered the coachman to re- 
turn. ‘ Presently, your Highness,’ said the 
coachman, ‘the road is here too narrow.’ 
‘ How, rascal,’ cried Paul, § won’t you turn 
immediately ?? The coachman, instead of 
answering, hastened to a spot where it was 
possible tocomply: Paul, however, called 
to his equerry, and ordered him to arrest 
and punish the rebellious coachman. The 
equerry assured him, be would turn in @ 
moment. Paul flew into a passion with the 
| equerry also: ¢ You are a pitiful scoundrel, 
like himself,” said he, ¢ jet him overturn 
the carriage, let him break my neck, but 
let him obey me, and turn the instant | 
command him.’ During the dispute, the 
coachman succeeded in turning, but Pau! 














had him chastised on the spot. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINEY. 


TO MY FRIEND; 
Who said he believed I was always happy. 


No—thou hast wrong’d me—I can feel, 
. Though I have learn’d the painful art, 
Each keen sensation to conceal, 

And smile above a broken heart. 


Mine is a silent, secret grief, 

To hearts of lighter mould unknown : 
It asks no pity—shuns relief, 

And, in my bosom, reigns alone. 


There is, indeed, a hidden wo 
That scorns the channel of the eye, 
Forbhids the starting drop to flow, 
And stitles every rising sigh. 


Yet not to desperation driven, 

Nor sinking underneath its load, 
When every earthly trust is riven, 

It leads the wavering heart to God. 


ad not * his word been my delight,”’ 
When al] my early hopes had fled, 

O’erwhelm’d in sorrow's rayless night, 
My soul had “* sunk among the dead,” 


Be but the blest assurance mine, 
That, when this dreary night is past, 
The dawn of bliss shall brightly shine 
Upon my fainting heart at last. 


Though clouds and darkness round me roll, 
My thoughts shall rest in heavenly peace, 
While faith shall point my weary soul 
To climes where pain and sorrow cease. 


CAROLINE MATILDA, 


POR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS SARAH L***S, 
Mulberry-street. 


Come nearer to me, Sarah, dearest, 
Press thy balmy lip to mine, 

And I will swear that thou art fairest— 
That I will worship at thy shrine ; 


Let thy taper arms enfold me ; 
Let me to my bosom hold thee, 
Until our hearts responsive swell, 
Yields rapture’s zenith’s parallel. 


Close to thine I'll glue my lip, 
Hybla’s fabled sweets to sip, 
Echoing back each nectar’d kiss, 
I'll revel in ambrosial bliss ; 


And still P’ll swear that thou art dearest ; 
Dearer than Potosi's mine— 

‘That to my heart thou’rt ever nearest— 
That I ever will be thine. 


The thoughts of thee my bosom cheereth 
On life’s troubie-tossed billow— 

When wrinkled care each fibre seareth, 
Then thy breast shall be my pillow. 


| 
| 
| 

















On it I will intensely gaze ; 

Yet mark the holy beam that plays, 
Bright as the fires from on high— 
“T'was Prometheus lit thine eye. 


And lovely Venus wept to see 

Those glossy locks, when gave to thee. 
And true will be this beating heart, 
Till love and life at once shall part. 


Then clasp me closer, Sarah, dearest, 
To that snow-white breast of thine ; 
Still, still Pll swear, that thou art fairest— 
** That he who made thee was divine !”’ 
S. or New-York. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MATILDA. 


O! let me ever see those eyes, 

With purest, heartfelt pleasure beaming ; 
And joys, succeeding joys, arise, 

Still more refin’d, still endless seeming. 


May time, as swift he speeds his way, 
To you, ne’er bring one cause of sorrow; 
But, though you've been most blest to day, 
May you be happier still to-morrow. 


Thus may your days for ever glide, 
Each one more blissful than the other ; 
And happiness your steps betide, 
Both in this world, and another. 


ROSBERT. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO A FRIEND, 
On his departure for Europe. 


Go visit those benighted shores, 
Where that foul demon, Discord, roars, 
Where slavery clanks her chains, 
How often wilt thou cast thine eyes, 
In sorrow, on thy native skies, 
Where happy Freedom reigns ! 


Go view those paltry trivial things, 

The pride of courts, the pomp of kings, 
The sceptre, and the throne! 

But here we find the free-born soul, 

That frowns and spurns such base control, 
And kneels te Heaven alone. 


Go midst the painted stews of vice, 
The sordid pleasures, that entice 
By Fashion's meteor ray; 
But how much more does truth allure, 
Our manners simple, morals pure, 
And Heaven illumes the way. 


O! think upon thy native plains, 

Our lovely nymphs, and manly swains, 
And every tender tie ; 

Say, wilt thou find such dear delights, 

Such tranquil days, such cheerful nigbts, 
Beneath a foreign sky ? ¢ 


Give me the land of Freedom's throne, 
Where Perry and Decatur shone, 
‘The mansion of the brave ! 
Others may seek another sky; 
This country shall to me supply 
A cradle and a grave, 
MARTIN, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


SUMMER BVENING. 
Place—Schenectady. 


‘Twas on a Summer's day—in pensive mood, 

I sat reclining on those verdant banks, 

| Along which flows the Mohawk’s silv’ry stream. 

The golden sun slow sinking from my view, 

(His noon-day splendour lost) now tints with faint, 

But with the tend'rest hues, the fields around. 

The dew-drops blending with the kindly breeze, 

The soft-blue tincture of the distant hills 

, That lift to heaven their azure heads sublime. 

"The beauteous hue of yonder western sky, 

And, too, the stillness of this lovely scene, 

All these conspiring, both absorbs my thoughts, 
And fills my sou) with wonder and delight. 





Now Phoebus’ seen no more—'tis darkness all— 
And Vesper, o’er the arch'd heavens, has spread 

Her gloomy mantle, black as sable death— 

And here and there, alternate, wink the stars. 

At length, the full-orb’d meon pours forth her light, 

Steals from behind a dusky cloud, and dark, 

_ That long had hid from me her silv'ry face, 

| And casts her image on the limpid stream 

| That glides beneath my feet 

| This liquid plain, in silent majesty, 

| The aged elm reflects—it, too, receives, 

| Upon its wat'ry breast, the starry host. 

But quick zephyrs roughs its level bed, 

And then the moon's pale disk, and all the stars, 

| Swift, to and fro, in sweet confusion run, 








Now, solemn stillness holds her peaeeful swav , 
Save where the beetle winds his sullen horn, 
Or where the cricket chirps her evening lays, 
| Or where the hoarse-ton'd frog vocilerates. 
| These with continued, sleep-invoking strains, 

O’ercome my wakefulness—and, as 
' The willing infant in its cradle soft, 
| Is lull’d to sleep by music's soothing charms, 
| So gentle winds that fan with breathing’s mild, 
| And the soft murm'rings of this winding flood, 
_ In downy accents eal! my soul to rest. 
| And Morpheus sheds his sophoritic dews 
: Around my weary head. 








AGIDIUS. 


CONTEMPLATION ON A SKULL. 


This preacher silent, yet sincere, 
Proclaims mortality to man ; 
Thon, like this emblem, shalt appear, 
When Time hath measur'd out thy span 


| 


Here once was fix'd the dimpled cheek, 
And from this shallow, naked crown, 

The curling honours, long and sleek, 
Fe)! light and negligently down. 


This part once fortify’d the brain, 
‘The suu) of sense in ages fled ; 

From whence might flow the raptur’d strain, 
Or truths by sacred science bred. 


Here hung the lips that once could smile, 
And here were fix'd the orbs of light; 

Extingush’d now, corrupt and vile, 

i Suffus'd in everlasting night. 


Behold the sockets empty space 
Affright the yet perceiving eyey, 
And spread pale horror o'er the face 

On all whe live, alas! to die. 
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compensation. ies who may wish th . arris n, to Miss Maria M‘Ki r, 
ie To dust and silence, cold and gloom, ment will please call at No. 2 De con gai 7 
: xe rest in one obscure abode ; the patterns may be seen y » where = i 
dwelling of the world, the tomb, . 
‘ — . 
The end of life’s uncertain road. WORTHY OF IMITATION. On Friday evening, ai Mr. Henry G. Dis 
Then come, Religion, child of Truth, || Atarespectable grammar school, at Walnut Hill oe —— Pre Pe = the constables of te 
And lead me through this vale of wo; |) Olio, each male pnpil is furnished with a lot of gremd, | hatch — _s ge saetived io the teed we © 
Thou staff of age, thou guide of youth, _ fl whicb he cultivates as a garden in the hours of oie — *~ y the hands of Aruna Randell, on Tuesday; 
Ah! sooth the paias that all must know. | of the school. The committee of trustees pro tem : ~ ine, 30t 
. > ay ev : ‘ 
Sustain me in the mortal hour, t “3 cs ee - “ oe pags Bess the parents of || wall, dinate sd George nen trench: mn 
wees A ii n, jointly determine uantity itua- : . oe 
By. op tis thine alone to save ; | tion of the plat for each-ttholar. quantity and situa On Saturday evening last, in the 47th year of her 
Ai inphra in thy power, | Female scholars will be furnished with a room for a Mary, wife of Sylvester Roe. 
joyful vict’ry o'er the grave. the cotton and woolen wheel, and such other active on at ro ee 
— employment as shall be agreed on as above. In both 7 nd re se Rigng oe , 
cases amusing recreation is the principal objeet; and » Sunday evening lest, Mrs. Margaret Andon, 
ODE, for this purpose, the product of the labour Poul pu- ma eg mpee Anderson, in the 42d year . 
Presented to the St. And: ew's Society, Nov. 3th, 1820. | pil shall be his or her own, to dispose of, at his or her On M as 
eptien, With the advicwe On loriday morning last, Mrs. Mary, wife of Den- 
ce of the parents and , y 
Ye Scots! wha’ roun’ your annual board, | hs sebicliiaiadinh ofaidh P and teacher. nis Tracy. 
_Now sit, a social patriot band ; staan department of the sexes, At Boston, suddenly sday, 2 . Mr. 
While a’ your ¢ n ? = ; in the hours of recess, will be employed by the trus-}| Davis C. Ball mys on Theeday, 20 . 
houg is gang Owre w | . : vis C. Ballard e . . stort 
To revel in your ain tg land ; vee schon ae under the geueral superintendent of the || Patriot. eee ee 
While ye reca’ the W axtace wight, i fe At Washingion, Mr. Bernard Tomlinson, a clerk if 
— bawthorn in the evening air, ‘ ea the Genera! Post-Oftice. 
nee wi’ group . li A sVOYV. ~ 
oO’ senile Weiae on’ ier ae ight, The Agricultural Cattle Show and Deir'eun held in _——— 
air! i this village yesterday. A respectable atictdance—|!} PRINT 
articles exhibited, not numerous, but meritorious.— NTED BY BRODERICK & RITTER 
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